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ABSTRACT 

Teachers, principals, and supervisors must become 
very knowledgeable and conversant about different approaches utilized 
in organizing the language arts curriculum. Thus, the separate 
subjects approach, the correlated approach, the fused curriculum, and 
the integrated curriculum represent diverse ways of organizing each 
of the curriculum areas in the elementary school. Each of these has 
advantages and disadvantages. A language-rich classroom, however, 
needs to be in evidence, regardless of the plan of organization 
utilized. A related question pertains to ways of grouping pupils for 
instructional purposes. Organized teachers are regarded more highly 
by students and appear to impart more information than disorganized 
instructors. Organizing instruction means being fully prepared. An 
outline of questions to be asked will always be a valuable aid. 
(SG) 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UV^GUAGE ARTS 



Teachtrs, principalsi and 6uperui»or§ must think reltvant maxs 
to organize the language artt curriculum. One can perceive o^ different 
patterns of curriculum organization being represented on a continuum. 
Thus, the separate subjects curriculum (duuld be represented by a point 
on a line toward one end of the continuum. Toward the other end of the 
continuum, a point on this same line woutd be represented by the 
integrated curriculum. Somewhat in bixmt'^ these two points on a line, 
the correlated and fused approaches in developing the language arts 
curriculum would be inherent. 

A language-rich classroom needs to be in evidence, regardless ov 
the plan of organization utilized. Thomkins and Hoskissonl list the 
fol lowing: 



« Desks arranged in groups to facilitate cooperative learning 
« Classroom libraries stocked with many different kinds of 
reading materials 

* Posted messages about the current day 

* Displays of student work and projects 

* A chair designated as the author's chair 

« Displayed signs, labels for itemst and quotations 

* Posted directions for activities or use of equipment 

* Materials for recording language, including pencils, p^ns, 
paper, journals^ books, typewriters, computers 

» Special places for reading and writing activities 

* Reference materials related to literature, social studies, 
and science uni ts 

« A listening center and oth»r audiovisual materiais 

« A puppet stage or area for presenting plays and storytelling 

* Charts on which students record Information <^.g., 
attendance or writing group charts) 

* Uorld-related print ( e.g., newspapers, m&ps, calenders) 
« Reading and writing materials in primary students' play 
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The Separate Subjects Language Artt Curriculum 



In the separate subjects language arts curriculum, the following 
basic principles would be emphasized in teaching-learning situations! 

1. Reading, writing, listening, and speaking should be emphasized 
in teaching-learning situations as being separate facets oi 
vocabulary development. Each oi these vocabularies would be 
developed in isolation in the class setting to stress depth, 
not survey methods of teaching. 

2. In learning activities involving wri ting, each of the language 
arts areas of grammar, handwriting, spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, and content might be stressed as a separate 
subject in teaching-learning situations. 

3. Reading instruction may be divided into the following 
categories: phonics instruction and other word recognition 
techniques, diverse comprehension of si(i11s as well as oral 
reading. Purposes in reading may also be stressed separately 
from other curriculum areas in the elementary school. These 
purposes include to 

(a) acquire facts 

(b) gr.in a sequence of ideas 

(c) read to follow directions 

(d) read critically and creatively 

(e) acquire main ideas and generalizations 
<f) solve problems 

There are several advantages in emphasizing the separate subjects 

of a language arts curriculum. 



1. Pupils who experience difficulty et a particular time in a 
specific facet of the lanquage arts, such as punctuation, may 
receive needed help and guidance. 

2. Sequence resides within each separate area of the language 
arts. 

Disadvantages in relying too heavily upon a separate subjects 
language arts curriculum may be the followtngt 

1. Each facet of the language arts becopes too fragmented tuch as 
separating phonics instruction from the actual act of rtading, 
or discussing criteria for effective oral communication of 
conlent without emphasizing these standards in ongoing learning 
experiences involving speaking in all curriculum areas. 

2. There may be very little transfer of learning from one 
situation to another if, for example, pupils are taught skills 
pertaining to oral communication of content and yet do not use 
these skills in various kinds of speaking activities within 
different curriculum areas. Thus, the separate subjects 
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^ approach in orQinizing th« Unguagt krt% night not bt 4 

relevant trend unless the teacher dignoses a specific 

; difficulty pupils may have, such as in critical reading, for 

example, and works in the direction of strengthening learner 
skills in each academic discipline. 



The Correlated Curriculum 



In the correlated curriculum, the teacher stresses the relationship 
of two or more areas of the language arts curriculum. Examples of the 
correlated language arts are the following: 

1. the teacher stressing quality handwriting in the area of 
spel 1 ing. 

2. improved proficiency in speaking emphasized in time devoted to 
oral reading. 

3. punctuation stressed at the time that experience charts are 
developed by students. 

4. proper capitalization emphasized as being important while 
learners are writing business or friendly letters. 

Advantages given for the correlated language arts curriculum are 
the following: 

1. Pupils perceive that content is related such as standards 
pertaining to speaking and to oral reading. 

2. Learners have opportunities to transfer learning from one facet 
of the language arts to a different content. 

3. Fewer separate learnings are acquired by students in the 
correlated language arts curriculum as compared to the separate 
subjects approach. 

Disadvantages of the correlated language arts curriculum may be the 

f ol lowi ngt 

1. It does not relate enough of the different language arts *reas. 

2. There are tines when a separate subjects approach needs 
emphasizing such as in the correct spelling of a word within a 
selected context. 



The Fused Curriculum 



The fused language arts curriculum relates its components into a 
broader whole as compared to the correlated approach. Thus, in 
developing an experience chart by pupils with teacher leadership in a 
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retdiftg readlnots program, tht following Unguagt arts skillt will b» 
tmphasiztd: 

1. fptiking by involMtd Itarncrsi 

2. perceiving content being written on the chalkboard by tht 
teacher. 

3. teeing the teacher write punctuation marks in sentencet 
containing experiences given by pupils. 

4. listening to the content presented by learners in the class 
setting. 

5. reading the completed content by involved learners. 

Thusi the listening, sptaking, reading, and writing vocabularies 
are brought in and developed in the above language arts learning 

activity involving the fused curriculum. 

Advantages in utilizing the fused curriculum in the language arts 
involve the followingt 

1. Pupils perceive diverse facets of the language arts to be 
interrelated and increased holism is in evidence. 

2. Learning becomes more meaningful to pupils as facets of the 
language arts are brought in as the need arises. 

3. Artificial barriers pertaining to separate diverse facets of 
the language arts are no longer in evidence. 

4. Less drill is in evidence when the fused language arts 
curriculum is used as compared to the separate subjects 
approach. Skills are brought in as needed. 

5. Learnings appear to become more realistic when content is 
taught as being related as compared to isolating diverse facets 
of the language arts. 

Disadvantages of the fused approach in devloping the language arts 

curriculum may pertain to the following: 

1. A specific facet of the language arts curriculum such as 
capitalization may be overlooked when content is perceived as 
being related in terms of usage. 

2. It may be more difficult to determine sequence in diverse 
facets of the language arts, such as sequence or order in the 
teaching of spelling, punctuation, capitalization! and usage. 

Pertaining to scope and sequence in the langauge arts. Harp and 

Brewer2 ^^^te: 



A scope and sequence decision that will profoundly alter 
the way you teach is whether you will integrate curriculum, by 
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Mhich we mean combining instructional objtctivts from two or 
more curriculum areas into one lesson or one unit* Ue believe 
that teachers face an impossible task when they view each piece 
of the curriculum as a single building block and teaching as 
stacking those blocks one on top of the other* There are too 
many curriculum blocks to build a tower successfully. In 
making scope and sequence decisions you need to starch for ways 
to integrate curriculum. Obviously, wt btlisvt that rtading 
and writing should be taught together. Other possible 
combinations are music and reading, reading and art, social 
studies and writing and reading, and science and ph;|;sica1 
education. 



The Intergrated Curriculum 



The integrated curriculum in the language arts would go a step 
further as compared to the fused approach in having pupils perceive 
content as being related. Thus, the integrated language arts curriculum 
stresses the followingi 

1. Subject matter loses its boundaries and borders. 

2. Understandings, skills, and attitudes in the language arts are 
developed as needed. 

3. Diverse curriculum areas such as mathematics, social studies, 
science, health, physical education, art, and music are brought 
into the language arts as needed. Or, the language arts are 
brought in as needed Into different curriculum areas. 

4. The integrated curriculum may be called the functional 
curriculum since content may be utilized as needed in 
problem-solving situations. 

Grouping Pupils For Instruction 

There certainly is a close relationship between the methods used in 

grouping pupils for instruction and approaches used in organizing the 

curriculum e.g. separate subject, correlated, fused, or the integrated 

language arts. Teachers, principals, and supervisors must think of the 

best grouping approaches possible in guiding Itarners to achieve optimum 

development. Professional educators nted to be highly knowltdgtable 

pertaining to the philosophy behind each method utilized in grouping 

pupils for instruction. A specific plan or plans adopted in grouping 



f 

; pupils for instruction should b* bastd on sound crittri* with which 

i 

educators agree. 



Open. Space Education 
Open space education was rather popular in the Unites States during 
the 1970's and early 80's. It has much to recomnend itself. Basic 
generalizations pertaining to open tpace education would be the 
f ol 1 owi ngs 

• 

1. Pupils in small groups work at learning centers in the class 
sett ing. 

2. Learners may select which center to work at as well as select 
the tasks to proceed with from a selected learning center. 

3. Pupils are to learn to respect each other at the different 
centers of learning, 

4. Humaneness in the learning environment is stressed as being 
very important. Thus students select tasks, from among 
a1 ternat i ves. 

5. Pupils sequence and order their own achievement in selecting 
act i V i t ies. 

6. The teacher may structure the learning environment from which 
learners may choose ongoing experiences. Student^teacher 
planning of tasks and centers may also be in the offing. 

The following are selected examples of learning centers in the 

language «crts. 

1. a reading center in which pupils individually may select a book 
to read of their own choosing. 

2. a writing center where pupils may select a picture about which 
to wr i te . 

3. a speaking center containing suggested topics to speak on. A 
cassette recorder may give a learner feedback pertaining to 
ach i evement . 

4. a listening center in which learners listen to selected tapes 
of their own choosing. A task card at this center n*^y ^*^P 
learners assess their own achievement in listening. Thus 
answers to previously identified questions are on the task 
card. 

5. A spelling center in which pupils may select a list of words to 
master in spelling and use these in functional writing 
si tuations. 

6. a dramatization center wherein pupils Took at possibilities 
listed on a task card for dramatizing and proceed with their 
choice. 
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7. other possible learning centers max include a phonics centeri a 
poetry centert and a construction or art center relating to 
ongoing experiences in the language arts. 



All public schools in the United States should deemphasise grade 
levels in teaching-learning situations. For txanple, selected third 
graders read better than certain sixth graders. Cr, a specific group of 
fourth grade pupils achieve at a higher level in spelling as conpartd to 
a selected set of sixth graders. Thusi grade levels in many cases nay 
mean very little in terms of learner achievement. What is important is 
that new learnings are being achieved by pupils and success is inherent 
in learning. Also, each individual needs to actiieve to his or her own 
unique optimal rate. 

All puplic schools need to Morl( in the direction of being ungraded. 
Each learner then would aciiieve relevant objectives in different facets 
of the language arts regardless of age level. Continuous progress 
should be in evidence for each learner. 

Advantages of the nongraded school may be the following: 

1. Grade levels are not considered when determining a child's 
present level of achievement. For example, a pupil is eleven 
years of age and and achieves his/her optimum by reading 
content written on what is normally the third or fourth grade 
level; the third of fourth grade materials then must be used 
in ongoing learning experiences. 

2. Ideally, pupils individually should experience continuous 
progress in teaching-learning situations. Feelings of success 
on the part of individual learners are then an inherent part of 
ongoing learning activities. 

Disadvantages may be the following! 

1. parents and the lay public tend to think of grade 1ev«1s and 
graded textbooks being used in the school setting regardless of 
present pupil achievement level. There are implications here 
for educating the lay public in terms of changing concepts 
pertaining to education. 

2. Teachers must keep relevant records pertaining to eacti child's 
achievement. Thusi new learning experiences should not 
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dupl icatt nor bt too f*r remoMtd iron prtvious Itarnings 
obtaintd by individuals. Kttping adtquatt rtcordt for tach 
Itarntr at tach sttp along the way in achitvtment can add to 
tht heavy work load o4 professional teachers. 
3. Learners tend to think they need, for example, to study from 
sixth grade commercially prepared textbooks if they art in the 
sixth grade. Many learners feel this way tven though these 
textbooks do not meet their personal needs. Thus* learner 
attititudes also need to be changed in terms of interacting 
with learning activities on diverse achievement levels. 

Team Teaching and the Pupil 



Team teaching has been a valuable asset in improving the public 
school curriculum. To be called a teaching team, the following criteria 
must be adhered to: 

1. Two or more teachers must plan together the objectives, 
learning experiences, and assessment procedures for a given set 

of pup I Is. 

2. Pupils are taught, generally, in large group sessions, 
commi ttee work , and individual study. 

Pertaining to large group instruction. Beach and Marshall 3 wrote: 

One of the advantages of using the large group is that 
students can share an even wider range of perspectives than is 
the case with pairs or small groups. And teachers can 
demonstate or model certain response strategies or activities 
to all cf the students at the same time. 

One disadvantage of the large group, however, ...is that 
students may become overly dependent on the teacher for 
guidance. Teachers can shift the spotlight away fron 
themselves by serving as a facilitator who encourages students 
to respond to each other's ideas, or they can ask students to 
assume the role of "being the teacher* by posing questions and 
responding to other student's contributions. 

For any of these options, students need to experience a 
sense of community. In t viable connunity, neitbers iitUeve 
that they have something |>o contribute to the good of the 
larger whole. By knowing that they are collaborating with 
each other to better understand texts, students begin to 
assume that they are each making a contribution that natters. 

Advantages given for team teaching inclu^ the following! 

1. More than one mind is involved in determining what to teach 
(goals of instruction), as well as the means used to have 
pupils achieve desired ends (learning experiences) and how 
learners are to be ass^'ssed (evaluation). 
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2. Teachtrs ni»y 1e»rn from •tch other in » democratic planning 
stssioni inservlce education is then in evidence. 

3. Selected teachers may do better in teaching when other 
prof ettionaU on the team assist in planning for instruction a 
well as help in evaluating teaching performance in the class 
sett ing. 

Disadvantages of team teaching include the following} 

1. There are teachers who would prefer not being members of a 
teaching team. 

2. Selected teachers may feel uncomfortable teaching in the 
presence of other aduHs. 

3. Planning sessions may be undemocratic and the thinking of one 
team member alone Is then Implemented fn teaching-learning 
situations. 

The Self-Contained Classroom 
The self-contained classroom has much to offer in teaching-learning 
situations. Thus, a given teacher may teach a set of pupils in most of 
the curriculum areas, except perhaps music and art. Th9 teacher in the 
self-containing cUssroom can 

1. get to know each pupil well and use this data to do a better 
job of providing for individual differences. 

2. help pupils perceive that diverse curriculum areas in the 
elementary school are related. 

3. keep the amount of time devoted to teaching each curriculum 
area flexible, thus using time flexibility in providing for 
Individual differences. 

Disadvantages given for the self-contained classroom concept in 

teaching may be the following: 

1. A specific teacher cannot teach all curriculum areas in the 
elementary school well. Thus, a teacher may not be interested 
In or have the skills to teach a specific curriculum •f'ta as 
compared to other areas. 

2. Teachers need to special lie more in the teaching of a specific 
curriculum area. Thus, adequate course work in eonttnt and 
methods should be taken by a teacher on the college or 
ulAivtrsity level to qual ify for a teaching position in a 
specific curriculum area such as the language arts. 

Departmentalized Teaching 
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On the intermediftte grade levels, there are educators Mho are 



emphasizing more departmentalization when grouping pupils for 

instruction. Thus, in a departmentalized setup the teacher may 

1. become proficient in teaching one curriculum area only, such as 
the language arts. 

2. obtain preservice training on the undergraduate level 
qualifying the future teacher to specialize in teaching a 
specific curriculum area only. This individual would take the 
necessary professional education sequence as well as tiave 
adequate background training in such areas as semantics, 
linguistics, literaturei speech correction, language 
development, public speaking, and diagnosing and remediation of 
problem areas in the language arts. 

3. make fewer preparations for each day of teaching, since the 
language arts only will be taught. 

Disadvantages of the departmentalized plan in grouping pupils for 
instruction may be the following: 

1. Tho teacher does not get to know each pupil well enough to do a 
good job of teaching. There are too many learners that are 
taught in a given school day. 

2. Content pertaining to the language arts may become too isolated 
from other curriculum areas such as social studies, 
mathematics, health, and science. Pupils should have ample 
opportunities to notice that diverse curriculum areas may be 
perceived as being interrelated. 

3. Time devoted to each curriculum area is rigid. Pupils, for 
example, may spend forty to fifty minutes on the intermediate 
grade level when language arts is taught. After this amount of 
time has elapsed, pupils must move to a different classsroom 
for learning activities pertaining to another curriculum area. 

Homogeneous Grouping and the Language Arts 



Selected teachers of language arts prefer homogeneous grouping of 

pupils as compared to heterogeneous grouping. Thus, learners in a 

classroom will be more uniform in language arts achievement in honiogeous 

as compared to grouping heterogeneously. The following, among others, 

may be advantages of homogeneous grouping. 

1. It may be easier to teach a given set of learners where the 
range of achievement is not as great as compared to other plans 
for grouping learners for instructional purposes. 
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2. Leirntrf whost c»p»bi1ity and/or ichituement it not txtrtmely 
differtnt may not look down upon others as much with Itssei- 
capac i ties. 

3. Pupils max be challenged more in learning where achievement is 
more uniform in the class setting as compared to heterogeneous 

group ing. 

4. The class as a whole nay be taught more frequently where 
increased uniformity of achiavement is in evidence as conpared 
to heterogeneous grouping. 

Disadvantages pertaining to homogeneous grouping nay be the 
fol lowing: 

1. The class setting may be more democratic when nixed achievement 
levels are in evidence. 

2. There still are marked differences in achievement of « ^ivtn 
set of learners even if homogeneous grouping is being tried. 

3. Pupils must become accustomed to being with others regardless 
of capacity and/or achievement levels. In society individuals 
tend to interact with others regardless of factors pertaining 
to language arts achievement. Individual differences do exist. 

4. The teacher may teach learners as if t.iey are uniform in 
achievement . 



Heterogeneous Grouping and the Language r^rt » 



Selected educators recommend that pupils be grouped 
heterogeneously. Thusi a greater range of achievement in the class 
setting Mill be true in the language arts as compared to using 
homogeneous grouping. Advantages given for heterogeous grouping max be 
the folloiaing: 

la Pupils can learn from each other regardless of capacity and /or 
achievement 1eve1f> These learnings may include getting along 
with others in an atmosphere of respect involving individuals 
Mho may be greatly different from others in many ways. 

2. Ttachers need to provide for individual differences regardless 
of methods used to group pupils for instruction. 

3. Provision can be made for individual differences by mastery 
learning, individual ized reading, programmed learning, and 
other innovations in individualized instruction regardltss of 
the plan used in grouping pupils for instruction. 



Disadvantages which may be listed for heterogeneous grouping 
include the follouiingi 
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I. 

r 

I 1. It nay be difficult to teach the cUst «s a whole at selected 

\ intervals due to an extreme range oi pupil achievement in the 

\ class setting. 

2. Gifted and talented pupils may not achieve to their optimum 
J when slow learners take up much of the teacher^s time in 

teaching-learning situations. 

3. Fast learners may not appreciate the contributions of slow 
learners in the class setting. 

Pertaining to individual differences and the teacher, Roytr and 

Fe1dman4 wrote { 



Uhen looking at the relationship between student 
characteristics and instructional approaches, rtseftfchers 
comraonly look at only a very small number of characteristics at 
a time. Keeping track of more than five characteristics in a 
given study, for example, would severely tax the abilities of 
most research teams. This means that research can identify 
positive relationships between student characteristics and 
instructional styles only when those relationships are simple 
and direct. More complicated relationships, involving several 
characteristics interacting with one another, are seldom the 
focus of formal experiments. 

Teachers, however, do not have this limitation. Most 
teachers interact with a relatively small number of students 
over & long period of time. They get to know those students 
very well. Moreover, observant teachers know a great deal 
about the individual characteristics of their students. This 
knowledge, when Joined with a willingness to try out new 
i nstri^ct ional approaches, can greatly enhance a teacher'^s 
effectiveness. Instructional approaches can be selected to fit 
the nefds of the individual student. As mentioned earlier, 
when this process of adapting instruction to the needs of the 
individual student is done well, it has the dual benefit of 
enhancing both learning and student attitudes. 

Using the Community 



The alternative school movement has much to offer. One type or 
kind of alternative school is the school without walls. Basically, all 
public schools have used the "schools without walls" concept in 
teaching-learning situations. Thus, purposeful excursions or field 
trips have become an important part of the curriculum. The use of field 
trips or excursions in teaching-learning situations may be represented 
on a continuum using a line. On this continuum, selected schools may 
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I strongly believe in and implement the use ov many excursions in the 

I curriculum. Toward the other end of this continuum, a public school may 

t 
I 

y not implement any field trips related to units af study during a given 

school year. Most oi the learnings gained by pupils in a school without 

r 

walls take place in the community. These would be purposeful learnings 
that are planned in a class setting. Contend and skills obtained in the 
community may be assessed in the class setting. Listening, sptiking, 
reading, and writing vocabularies can be emphasized thoroughly In the 
school without walls. Advantages given for schools without walls.faay be 
the following: 

1. Realistic objectives are definitely in evidence with the use of 
excursions and field trips into the community. 

2. Purpose is inherent if pupils with teacher guidance have 
planned excursions. 

3. School is not separated from society in that realistic subject 
matter in the community can be obtained by pupils. 

4. Students sequence their own content through teacher-pupil 
planning of objectives, learning experiences, and evaluation 
procedures. 

5. Interest in le;»''ning should be high on the part of students 
since they are involved in planning the curriculum. 

6. Students must be responsible individuals since their concerns 
are important in terms of what is to be studied. 

Disadvantages inherent in using the community concept in teaching 

may be the following: 

1. This method of taching may not harmonize with the learning 
styles of selected puils. This would be true of any approach 
in grouping pupils for instruction as well as methods used in 
taching. 

2. Selected learners may not be adequately responsible tnougY) to 
participate in planning the curriculum. 

3. Pupils may lose out on the basics in each of the curriculum 
areas due to much time spent on excursions. 

The Dual Progress Plan 

The dual progress plan in grouping pupils for instruction has much 
to recommend itself. The following curriculum areas on the intermediate 
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grade levels could be taught is being related by one teach^i— toe ial 
studie&i language artsi health, and physical education. Science, 
mathematics, music, art, and foreign languages would be taught using the 
departmentalized system in grouping pupils for instruction. Thus, 
intermediate grade pupils may experience both the seH-contained concept 
as well as departmentalization in grouping practices. 

Advantages for the dual progress plan in grouping pupils for 
instruction may be the following: 

1. It is a more gradual way to introduce pupils to 
departmentalized teaching which is typical on the junior high 
school level. The change from the elementary to the Junior 
high years may be abrupt if the sel f "contai ned room is 
emphasized from kindergarten through grade six and 
departmentalization is stressed in grades seven through twelve. 

2. Teachers who like to teach a specific curriculum area such as 
science or mathematics may do so. 

3. Pupils may experience teaching-learning situations from more 
teachers as compared to the self-contained classroom. 

In Summary 

Teachers, principals, and supervisors must become very 
knowledgeable and conversant about different approaches utilized in 
organizing the curriculum. Thus, the separate subjects approach, the 
correlated approach, the fused curriculum, and the integrated curriculum 
represent diverse ways of organizing each of the curriculum areas in the 
elementary school. There are advantages as well as disadvantages in 
using any one of these approaches in organizing the language arts. 

Related to the problem of how each curriculum area should be 
organized in the elementary school is the qestion pertaining to ways of 
grouping pupils for instructional purposes. Thus, teacher, principals, 
and supervisors must assess each of the following approaches in grouping 
pupils for instruction before any single plan is adopted: 



1. open space education and learning centers. 

2. the nongraded school. 

3. team teaching. 

4. the seH-contalned classroom. 

5. departmentalized grouping oi learners. 

6. homogeneous grouping. 

7. heterogeneous grouping. 
6. using the community. 

9. the dual progress plan. 



Pertaining to organizational factors, Lew and KinzerS %irote: 



Organized teachers are regarded more highly by thei** 
students and also appear to impart more Information than 
disorganized instructors <Nash, 197^; Brophy i979| Good, 1979). 
A key factor in organization is being prepared. This means 
organizing lessonsf preparing questions! prereading material} 
working through exercises and preparing answer sheets; arriving 
at school early enough to write exercises, notes, or other 
items on the blackboard} preparing bulletin boards, posters, 
learninq centers, and practice exercises} ensuring there are 
enough materials for all students; and numerous other items 
that are part of an effective teacher's daily routine. Time 
will also be spent providing continous and <as much as 
possible) immediate feedback to students. This means promptly 
correcting homework, worksheets, student's writing, and other 
assignmentse The organized teacher also uses parents as 
partners in the educational process, and keeps records allowing 
feedback to parents in the educational process, and keeps 
records allowing feedback to parents in the form of letters or 
notes, parent-teacher conferences, or similar forms of contact. 

^ost generally; organizing instruction means being fully 
prepared. For example, prepare questions ahead of time because 
it is not easy to ask good, wide ranging comprehension 
questions 'off the top of your head." Uith experience, fewer 
questions will have to be prepared, but an outline of questions 
to be asked will always be a valuable aid. 
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